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Brake  Well  iMmortal  5^ark 

IN  Venango  County,  a mile  and  a half 
south  of  Titusville,  and  along  Oil 
Creek,  lies  Drake  Well  Memorial  Park, 
which  commemorates  the  drilling  of  the 
world’s  first  successful  oil  well  in  1859  and 
the  beginning  of  the  modern  petroleum  in- 
dustry. 

Petroleum  Beginnings 

For  over  two  centuries  before  Colonel 
Edwin  L.  Drake  drilled  his  famous  well, 
petroleum  was  known  to  exist  in  the  United 
States.  In  the  17th  century  Franciscan 
and  Jesuit  missionaries  are  said  to  have 
alluded  to  oil  in  Avestern  New  York,  one 
describing  a spring  near  present-day  Cuba, 
New  York,  as  containing  a “thick  and  heavy 
water,  which  ignites  like  brandy  and  boils 
in  bubbles  of  flame  when  fire  is  applied  to 
it.’’  In  the  18th  century  there  are  reports 
of  a trade  in  oil  brought  to  Niagara  by  the 
.Seneca  Indians ; this  probably  gave  rise  to 
the  early  name  for  petroleum,  “Seneca  Oil.” 
Lewis  Evans’  Map  of  the  Middle  British 
Colonies  in  America,  published  in  1755,  is 
the  earliest  known  document  to  indicate  the 
existence  of  petroleum  in  Pennsylvania. 

Prior  to  1845,  the  greatest  source  of 
petroleum  in  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  in 
the  United  States,  was  along  Oil  Creek. 
As  white  settlers  moved  into  the  region 
and  settled  along  this  creek,  they  began  to 
skim  petroleum  from  little  springs  either 
in  the  bank  or  in  the  actual  bed  of  the 
stream.  Sometimes,  this  was  done  by  float- 
ing a woolen  or  flannel  cloth  or  a blanket 
on  the  water,  wringing  the  cloth  out  when 
it  was  saturated  with  petroleum.  They 
valued  and  used  the  oil  exclusively  as 
medicine. 

According  to  one  story,  the  old  pits 
which  once  dotted  the  land  above  and  be- 
low the  junction  of  Oil  Creek  and  Pine 
Creek,  a short  distance  south  of  Titusville, 
represent  a very  early — possibly  a prehis- 
' toric — phase  of  this  process  for  obtaining 
oil. 


Without  boasting  about  what  he  epcpected 
to  do,  Drake  went  quietly  about  his  work 
in  Titusville  to  dig  a well  at  the  site  of  the 
principal  spring  on  the  Hibbard  farm.  After 
several  weeks  of  excavating,  the  workmen 
struck  a vein  of  water  that  drove  them  out 
of  the  well;  Drake  abandoned  the  works 
and  decided  that  it  would  be  cheaper  to 
drill.  Without  any  previous  experience  in 
drilling,  Drake  went  to  Tarentum,  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  observe  the  manner  of  drilling 
salt  wells,  to  consult  with  salt-well  owners, 
and  to  engage  a driller.  Upon  his  return 
home,  he  ordered  a six-horse-power_  steam 
engine  and  a “Long  John’  stationary, 
tubular  boiler,  to  furnish  power  for  drilling. 
He  designed  and  built  an  enginehouse  and 
a derrick,  in  which  to  swing  the_  drilling 
tools.  By  August  everything  was  in  readi- 
ness for  the  driller  but  he  failed  to  appear. 
Since  Drake  could  not  find  another  and  the 
season  was  late,  he  installed  his  engine  and 
boiler,  then  suspended  operations  for  the 
winter. 

In  the  spring  of  1859  Drake  secured  the 
services  of  William  A.  Smith  of  Salina. 
who  had  worked  on  the  salt  wells  at  Taren- 
tum. He  agreed  to  do  the  drilling  for 
$2.50  a day  and  “throw  in’’  the  services 
of  his  fifteen  year  old  boy.  Smith  made 
the  drilling  tools — the  kind  that  were  com- 
monly used  in  drilling  a salt  well — for 
Drake  at  Tarentum.  They  cost  $76.50  and 
weighed  between  one  and  two  hundred 
pounds.  From  Erie,  Drake  secured  some 
cast-iron  pipe  in  sections  ten  feet  long.  With 
a white-oak  battering  ram,  lifted  by  an  old 
fashioned  windlass,  they  drove  the  pipe 
thirty-two  feet  to  bedrock  and,  about  the 
middle  of  August,  began  to  drill  with  steam 
power,  averaging  about  three  feet  a day. 

Striking  Oil 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  August  27,  as 
Smith  and  his  sons  were  about  to  quit  work, 
the  drill  dropped  into  a crevice  at  a depth 
of  sixty-nine  feet  from  the  surface  and 
slipped  downward  six  inches.  The  men 
pulled  out  their  tools  and  went  home  with- 
out any  thought  of  having  struck  oil.  Late 
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Sunday  afternoon  “Uncle  Billy,”  as  Smith 
was  known,  visited  the  well,  peered  into 
the  pipe,  and  saw  a dark  fluid  floating 
on  top  of  the  water  within  a few  feet  of 
the  derrick  floor.  Excited  and  over- 
whelmed, “Uncle  Billy”  sent  his  boy  run- 
ning to  Upper  Mill  crying,  “They’ve  struck 
oil !”  Quickly  the  news  spread  and  the 
dwellers  along  the  creek  rushed  into  Titus- 
ville yelling  to  everyone  as  they  met,  “The 
Yankee  has  struck  oil !”  In  the  excitement 
no  one  thought  of  gauging  the  well  but  the 
best  evidence  indicates  that  it  produced 
petroleum  at  the  rate  of  about  eight  to  ten 
barrels  a day. 

Drake  seemed  pleased  to  have  successfully 
completed  his  well,  but  did  not  appear 
greatly  excited  or  wildly  enthusiastic.  It 
is  dubious  whetlier  he  or  others  realized 
the  significance  of  his  achievement.  In 
time  the  meaning  of  what  he  had  done 
became  clearer.  Drake  had  demonstrated 
in  a practical  way  how  petroleum  could  be 
secured  in  greater  abundance,  and  his  well 
served  as  a textbook  for  future  drillers ; y 
he  had  tapped  the  vast  subterranean  de- 
posits of  petroleum  in  the  great  basin  of 
Oil  Creek ; and  he  had  ushered  in  a new 
industry  which  provided  the  world  with  a 
cheap,  safe,  and  efficient  illuminant.  Not 
only  that,  but  on  the  eve  of  a mighty  in- 
dustrial expansion,  Drake  had  opened  up 
a source  of  unexcelled  lubricating  oil,  an 
item  of  utmost  importance  to  the  Machine 
Age. 

Upon  the  completion  of  his  well,  Drake 
ceased  to  be  a factor  in  the  development 
of  the  petroleum  industry  and  others  came 
in  to  take  advantage  of  his  achievement. 
After  serving  as  a Justice  of  the  Peace 
and  buying  oil  for  New  York  merchants, 
he  left  Titusville  in  1863,  soon  lost  every- 
thing he  had  saved  by  speculating  in  oil 
stocks,  became  the  victim  of  a neuralgic 
affliction,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life 
in  an  invalid  chair.  In  1873  the  State 
Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  provided  him 
with  an  annual  income  of  $1,500  until  his 
death  in  1880;  the  pension  then  went  to  his 
widow  for  her  lifetime. 
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Memorials  to  Drake  and  his  Well 

The  first  movement  to  honor  Drake  and 
memorialize  his  famous  well  realized  its 
goal  on  October  4,  1901,  when  a magnificent 
monument  to  the  memory  of  Colonel  Drake, 
the  generous  gift  of  Mr.  Henry  H.  Rogers,  \ 
was  unveiled  and  dedicated  in  Woodlawn 
Cemetery,  Titusville.  Within  a short  time 
the  body  of  Colonel  Drake  was  exhumed 
at  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  and  removed 
to  Woodlawn  Cemetery.  The  second  move- 
ment, one  for  preserving  and  marking  the 
site  of  the  Drake  Well,  was  inaugurated  by 
the  Canadohta  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  Titusville.  About 
1908  Mrs.  David  Emery  donated  to  the 
Canadohta  Chapter  one  acre  of  land  upon 
which  the  Drake  Well  had  been  drilled. 
Upon  this  spot  the  women  of  this  organ- 
ization placed  a native  boulder,  weighing 
about  thirty  tons,  and  on  August  27,  1914, 
they  placed  on  the  stone  a large  bronze 
tablet  with  a replica  in  bas  relief  of  the 
Drake  Well  and  an  inscription  dedicating 
the  boulder. 

Drake  Well  Memorial  Park 

Through  the  efforts  of  a group  of  public- 
spirited  and  historically-minded  citizens — 

John  H.  Scheide  and  James  H.  Caldwell 
of  Titusville,  S.  Y.  Ramage  of  Oil  City, 
and  A.  R.  Wheeler  of  Endeavor,  and  many 
others — ^the  third  movement  was  initiated 
to  memorialize  the  birthplace  of  the  petro- 
leum industry  by  something  more  than  an 
inanimate  marker.  This  group  contem- 
plated the  erection,  near  the  site  of  the 
Drake  Well,  of  a museum  and  library  which 
should  become  a national  depository  for  all 
kinds  of  historical  records  and  relics  per- 
taining to  the  history  of  the  petroleum 
industry. 

As  a result  of  this  movement  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  American  Petroleum 
Institute  voted  in  January,  1931,  to  raise 
$60,000  to  construct  a dike  to  keep  the  site 
of  the  Drake  Well  from  being  flooded,  clear 
the  ground,  excavate  and  drain  the  area, 
construct  and  furnish  a caretaker’s  house, 
and  establish  a museum  and  library,  pro- 
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be  a turning  point  in  the  establishment 
of  the  petroleum  industry.  A number  of 
New  Haven  capitalists,  headed  by  James 
M.  Townsend,  impressed  by  Silliman’s  re- 
port, agreed  to  buy  stock,  provided  the 
company  was  reorganized  under  the  liberal 
corporation  laws  of  Connecticut.  Under 
these  circumstances,  Eveletli  and  Bissell 
abandoned  the  original  company,  formed 
the  Pennsylvania  Rock  Oil  Company  of 
Connecticut  on  September  18.  1855,  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $300,000. 

Owing  to  the  lack  of  harmony  which 
unexpectedly  developed  between  the  New 
Haven  and  New  York  stockholders,  little 
progress  was  made.  Consequently,  Town- 
send and  the  other  New  Haven  men  de- 
cided to  organize  another  company,  lease 
the  land,  drill  for  oil,  and  monopolize  the 
oil  business.  Thereupon,  they  organized 
the  Seneca  Oil  Company  on  March  23, 
1858,  leased  the  Titusville  property  from 
the  Pennsylvania  Rock  Oil  Company  of 
Connecticut,  elected  Edwin  L.  Drake  as 
General  Agent  at  an  annual  salary  of  $1,000, 
and  sent  him  to  Titusville  in  the  spring  of 
1858  to  drill  for  oil. 

Edwin  L.  Drake 

Drake  had  spent  the  first  years  of  his 
life  on  farms  in  New  York  and  Vermont. 
With  a common  school  education,  he  left 
home  at  the  age  of  nineteen  for  the  West. 
At  Buffalo  he  secured  a job  as  a night 
clerk  on  a ship  plying  between  that  city 
and  Detroit.  During  the  next  few  years 
he  was  successively  a hotel  clerk  in 
Michigan,  a clerk  in  a dry-goods  store  in 
New  Plaven  and  in  New  York  City,  and 
an  express  agent  on  the  Boston  and  Albany 
Railroad.  In  1849  he  became  a conductor 
on  the  New  York  and  New  Haven  Rail- 
road and  moved  to  New  Haven.  During 
the  summer  of  1857  Drake  fell  ill  and,  al- 
though not  prostrated,  was  compelled  to 
relinquish  his  position  with  the  railroad. 
While  living  at  the  Tontine  Hotel  in  New 
Haven,  he  became  acquainted  with  Town- 
send, talked  with  him  about  petroleum,  and 
finally  purchased  $200  worth  of  stock  in 
the  Seneca  Oil  Company. 
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The  First  Petroleum  Companies 

In  1851  Dr.  Francis  Beattie  Brewer,  a 
graduate  of  Dartmouth  College  and  a prac- 
ticing physician,  moved  from  Massachus- 
etts to  Titusville  to  join  his  father’s  lumber 
firm,  Brewer,  Watson  and  Company.  Im- 
mediately he  became  interested  in  an  old 
oil  spring  located  near  Upper  Mill  on  the 
Hibbard  farm,  the  company’s  property, 
about  two  miles  below  Titusville  and  with- 
in a few  rods  of  Oil  Creek.  In  the  fall 
of  1853,  he  carried  a small  bottle  of  petro- 
leum on  a trip  to  Hanover,  New  Hampshire, 
to  visit  friends  and  relatives.  While  he 
was  there,  both  Dr.  Dixi  Crosby,  of  the 
Dartmouth  Medical  School,  and  Professor 
O.  P.  Hubbard,  of  the  Chemistry  Depart- 
ment of  Dartmouth  College,  examined  the 
sample  and  pronounced  it  very  valuable. 
A few  weeks  later  George  H.  Bissell,  Esq., 
another  graduate  of  Dartmouth  and  a young 
lawyer  in  New  York  City,  returned  to  his 
home  in  Hanover,  saw  the  bottle  of  petro- 
leum in  Crosby’s  office,  and  wondered  if 
petroleum  could  not  be  used  as  an  illumin- 
ant.  Aroused  by  the  prospect,  Bissell  and 
his  business  partner,  Jonathan  G.  Eveleth, 
decided,  provided  that  a sufficient  supply 
of  petroleum  could  be  found,  to  organize 
a company,  buy  the  land,  develop  the  oil 
spring,  and  market  petroleum.  After  much 
negotiation  and  several  trips  to  Titusville. 
Bissell  and  Eveleth  purchased  the  Hibbard 
farm  on  November  10,  1854,  for  $5,000. 
Furthermore,  on  December  30,  1854,  they 
organized  the  Pennsylvania  Rock  Oil  Com- 
pany of  New  York,  the  first  petroleum 
comi^any  in  the  world. 

Hard  times,  the  dubious  character  of 
the  venture,  the  ignorance  of  the  value  of 
petroleum,  the  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
promoters,  and  the  fact  that  in  the  State 
of  New  York  stockholders  of  joint  stock 
companies  were  liable  for  all  debts  of  the 
company,  made  it  exceedingly  difficult 
to  sell  stock.  In  April,  1855,  Professor 
Benjamin  Silliman,  Jr.,  of  Yale  College, 
whom  the  promoters  had  employed  to 
analyze  the  oil,  made  his  report  and  pointed 
out  its  economic  value.  This  proved  to 
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vided  the  Commonwealth  would  accept  the 
property  as  an  historical  park  and  appro- 
priate an  annual  sum  for  its  proper  main- 
tenance and  development.  A law  providing 
for  the  Commonwealth’s  acceptance  was 
approved  on  April  10,  1931.  When  all  the 
improvements  had  been  completed  in  the 
spring  of  1934,  the  Commonwealth  formally- 
accepted  the  property  on  August  27,  1934, 
at  the  Diamond  Jubilee  celebration  of  the 
drilling  of  the  Drake  Well.  At  that  time, 
the  park  included  about  twenty-four  acres; 
since  1934  additional  land  has  been  donated 
until  there  are  now  about  two  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  acres. 


The  Drake  Museum 


The  Drake  Museum  is  a treasure-house 
full  of  all  sorts  of  historical  materials  and 
relics — books,  maps,  manuscripts,  news- 
papers, oil  company  records,  hotel  registers, 
pamphlets,  leases,  contracts,  photographs, 
letters,  lamps,  oil  well  tools,  oil  sands, 
geological  reports — pertaining  to  the  early 
history  of  the  petroleum  industry.  Each 
year  since  1934  the  collection  has  been  en- 
larged and  enriched  through  the  generosity 
of  friends  who  have  donated  materials  of 
all  kinds.  Today  the  Drake  Museum  is  the 
largest  single  depository  in  the  country  for 
historical  records  and  relics  on  the  early 
history  of  the  petroleum  industry.  Anyone 
who  desires  to  donate  historical  materials 
or  who  knows  of  persons  who  might  have 
such  records  and  relics  is  requested  to  write 
the  Curator,  Drake  Well  Memorial  Park, 
Titusville,  Pennsylvania. 

The  Drake  Well  Memorial  Park  is  ad- 
ministered by  the  Pennsylvania  Historical 
and  Museum  Commission.  An  Advisory 
Board  of  seven  members,  appointed  by  the 
American  Petroleum  Institute,  makes  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Commission  for  the 
maintenance,  improvement,  and  develop- 
ment of  the  institution.  A Curator  is  in 
direct  charge  of  the  property. 
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